78                   DEFEAT A1UD KESIGNATION          [CHAP, n
For many years after the caprice of the Duke of Portland, in calling in the money advanced by the Bentincks for the purchase of Hughenden, had thrown Disraeli back upon the moneylenders,1 his private affairs were in an unsatisfactory condition and he was greatly hampered by the exorbitant interest  on his  apparently still accumulating debts.    In the winter of 1862-1863 fortune sent him a much-needed relief.    The Conservative cause in the North had a strong supporter in a Yorkshire squire, Andrew Montagu, of Melton, Yorks, and Papplewick, Notts;  son of Fountayne Wilson, who had sat in Parliament for the undivided county of York; and representative, in the female line, of the famous Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, the Finance Minister of William III.    Andrew Montagu was a bachelor of great wealth and of somewhat eccentric habits. The story runs that he made inquiries in that winter of the Conservative headquarters as to how best he could use his wealth to promote the success of his party.    Among other suggestions he was told that a rich man could render no more acceptable service to the cause than by buying up the debts of the leader in the Commons, and charging him only a reasonable interest in the place of the exactions under which he was suffering.   -He showed himself disposed to entertain the idea, and was put by Rose, through whom the negotiation was carried on, into communication with Disraeli's friend, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, who was himself ready to help Disraeli pecuniarily, but who, as Disraeli wrote, preferred to give, not lend, to his friends.    Rothschild and Montagu met, with the result that, in return for a mortgage on Hughenden, accompanied, it may be,   by some guarantee or  assurance from Rothschild, Montagu assumed the whole responsibility for Disraeli's debts, charging him apparently merely the 3 per cent, which was then the interest on Consols intsead of the 10 per cent, or more that he was previously paying.    The immensity of   the service thus rendered to Disraeli may be gauged by  the i See Vol. III., p. 152.d disregarding the persistent animosity of Inn pencil, His enduring gratitude to a benefactor was manifested in a still more striking manner,Only, for family reasons, he should like to know, an soon as might be convenient, what the decision was.
